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CHAPEL CHRISTIANITY. 


T is strange to see how closely religion and persecution 

have always been connected. In by-gone ages the Deity 
always seems to have been appeased by the sacrifice of 
human life. The history of every religion is partly writ- 
ten in blood. The slaughter of the Grecian Iphegenia 
in honor of Diana finds its counterpart in the sacrifice of 
human victims to Thor and Odin in Germany and Britan- 
nia, while the persecution of the early Christians by Rome 
is repeated in the persecution of the Protestants by the 
Roman church. There is no country on the face of the 
earth in which there has not been at some time persecu- 
tion for religion’s sake. Wherever public opinion has 
grown too strong for this, it has partially yielded but has 
yet left its impress upon national policy. Only in a few 
spots does it still flourish with unabated vigor. One of 
its strongholds is Yale. Anciently, the state-church said 
“worship God in my way, or suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law.” To-day, Yale’s faculty, representing the 
college-church, say “worship God in our way, or suffer 
the extreme penalty which we can inflict,” i.e. expulsion. 
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A very few of us are, indeed, given the petty privilege 
of attending other churches than the chapel, but the 
principle is the same. The faculty idea of worshipping 
God is going to church, and go to church we must. The 
different Christian sects derive their names from their 
peculiarities. Thus the Baptists are so called because 
baptism is with them the visible sign of Christianity, and 
as our religion consists mainly in going to chapel, I have 
thought that it might well be dubbed “ Chapel Christian- 
ity.” That its standard is low, is clear; why this is the 
case, I propose to show. 

In the first place religion is made gloomy and uninviting. 
The great majority, if not all, of the students who attend 
the chapel are accustomed to worship in churches which, 
if neither grand nor elegant, are at least comfortable. 
This is almost a pre-requisite of real worship. That the 
soul may soar up to its Maker and bow down in adoration 
before Him, the body must not be in a continual state of 
discomfort or suffering. The faculty find it necessary to 
have cushioned seats for themselves, but yet seem to im- 
agine that bodily discomfort is for us a sure passport to 
spiritual comfort.* Gentlemen, you were once students 
yourselves. Were you drawn nearer to the Creator be- 
cause you were cramped and aching and cold, or cramped 
and aching and hot? I am writing in noirreverent mood. 
Asa Christian myself, I look with sorrow and regret on 
the state of Christianity here. It shocked me once. I 
have grown used to it now. Ihave become accustomed 
to hearing men, one Sunday morning after another, swear 
at the chapel and everything and everybody connected 
with it, because they had to gothere. Does it do them, 
good? After they have been penned in that dark, cheer- 
less, uncomfortable room for an hour and a half, whis- 
pering, eating, sleeping, studying, or reading novels, is 
their spiritual condition improved? Does it benefit them 


* If report speaks true, President Woolsey offered, a year or two ago, to 
cushion the chapel at his own expense, but the faculty declined the offer from 
fear that the students if at all comfortable would goto sleep! The decision 
is a bitter commentary on their estimate of student character and college 
preaching. 
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to hear, or rather pretend to hear, doctrinal sermons 
preached by a gentleman with whom, however good and 
wise he may be, they have not the slightest sympathy ? 
It may be that Yale is not rich enough to build a new 
chapel but certainly she can afford to cushion and regulate 
the temperature of the one she has now. Then, again, 
why should our spiritual food be doled out to us bya 
clergyman who is incapable of enforcing sound ideas by a 
good delivery. The Lit. has before commented on the 
fact that it is not a pastor but a preacher that is wanted 
here. The ideais well founded. The usual pastoral work 
of an ordinary church is not possible here. Students can 
be brought face to face with Christianity only in prayer 
meetings and in the chapel. What they hear in the latter 
ought to send them tothe former. It is then all-impor- 
tant that here a good impression should be made. I con- 
cur in some degree in the remark which I have heard that 
“fellows would like the Doctor’s sermons, if they would 
only listen to them,” but they will not listen. College 
prejudice has been aroused and college prejudice lasts. 
What we need is a comfortable chapel and a minister who 
is young enough to sympathize with the average collegian, 
smart enough to write good sermons, and (what is, per- 
haps, most important of all) able to present his views in a 
manner which will command the attention of his audience. 
In other words we need to have religion made cheerful 
and inviting. I have heard it urged that Christianity 
demanded some sacrifices and that we ought not to grumble 
about these. So say Il. But does Christianity demand 
these sacrifices? That is, does our discomfort please our 
Creator? Verily, this would be a relic of that fanaticism 
which made self-torture a means of grace. Again, judge 
the system by its results. If ever experience has shown 
anything, it has shown that religion here, to attract the 
multitude, must be cheerful and inviting. 

This is needed. But if all this were given there would 
still remain an objection which would vitiate the whole. 
Religion must not be obligatory. This after all is the 
great point. If men went voluntarily into uncomfortable 
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seats they might endure them without complaint. Men 
driven into the same seats will never stop complaining, 
Almost everywhere else in the world it is acknowledged 
that men cannot be forced into religion, but in our Amer- 
ican colleges (I know not that Yale is worse than the 
majority) the principle, if not preached, is practiced. 
What does this action really mean? It means that, in the 
opinion of the faculty of Yale, God is unable to evangelize 
the college without their aid,—not as our guides but as our 
masters. 

In His work He does, of course, use human instruments, 
but He gives to no human being authority to compel in 
matters of religion. “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature,” is His command, but no- 
where do we find “ compel the world to gather together 
and then preach ye unto them.” It may be said that 
we are justly compelled to attend recitations; that relig- 
ion is of far more importance to us than education; and 
that therefore with even more justice are we compelled 
to attend religious exercises. The argument is nonsensi- 
cal. Weare justly compelled to attend recitations because 
in them we learn; but compulsory religious exercises, far 
from increasing our piety, weaken it. There is but little 
need of discussing this point. The uselessness of forced 
piety is almost universally acknowledged. Even if it 
were possible to construct a theory to justify the system 
whose blessings we enjoy, the practice of it would over- 
throw the theory. What does it lead to? Is the falsehood 
of the excuse-papers of a single Sunday atoned for by the 
forced attendance of a term? Can the faculty really think 
that the system is advancing the interests of religion? I 
write what I believe to be a solemn truth when I declare 
that there is nothing in the college course which does 
more to weaken and overthrow Christianity than this com- 
pulsory religion, this way of making Christianity a gloomy, 
forbidding task. It saps one’s sense of responsibility to 
the Creator and substitutes therefor a sense of responsi- 
bility to the faculty. God's laws are lost sight of in com- 
parison with those of the faculty, for this body, in plain 
words, usurps the place of Jehovah and dispenses rewards 
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and punishments for the system of devotion which ¢hey 
are pleased to think perfection. In the name of much- 
abused religion I ask that this practice may cease. Do 
not unite Church and State. They have a different work 
to do and united they fail. God’s kingdom is not of this 
world. Earthly power cannot increase the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and men must be persuaded, and not com- 
pelled, to seek redemption. 

For the success of a church three things are essential,— 
the blessing of God, an esprit du corps on the part of the 
members, and careful and interesting preaching by the 
minister. The first is a consequence of the other two, 
and these two every church can obtain by its own efforts. 
It is by producing these that free religion would benefit 
Yale. To-day we are a regiment of conscripts, and we 
have, therefore, no enthusiasm; make us a regiment of 
volunteers and if we number only half as many as before, 
our enthusiasm will make us worth ten times as much. 
The most effective Christian work here is done by students 
themselves, yet not one-half nor one-quarter as much as 
might be done, is. Treat these students as Christians and 
not as infidels, cease to regard them as a class who are 
anxious to abjure the vows they have taken upon them- 
selves, and this Christian work will be at least doubled. 
Again, the college pastor will know that his audience de- 
pends upon himself, instead of being gathered to meet 
him by fear of marks, and will, therefore, write and preach 
better sermons. Better attention will be paid. Better 
lives will be led. Religion, disjoined from persecution, 
will be vigorous and strong. 

Whose fault is it that this is not the case now? It is 
easy to say that we are in the wrong, that it is our deprav- 
ity which makes us restless of the yoke, and that we do 
not know of what wespeak. Why isit, then, that in every 
class and in the best part of it, there is the same feeling? 
An opinion as generally held as this demands at least 
respect. This is no idle question of learning, but one of 
the eternal welfare of immortal souls and upon some one’s 
shoulders rests this responsibility. Will the faculty ever 
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learn that they cannot improve upon the divine plan of 
salvation? If they do not, will not this responsibility be 
upon them? Let them give us freedom and guide us in 
the narrow path; but let them not endeavor to force us 
into it by threats and commands. Success is impossible, 
failure is sure. A. B. M. 


NONENTITIES. 


Mur. “We are men, my liege.” 
Mac. “Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men.” 
Macbeth, Act tit. se. 7. 


At Greenwich, on the line of the N. Y. & N. H. R. R., 

is an antiquated cemetery thickly peopled with the 
dead, deserted by the living. In one corner a gray old 
tombstone, just lifting its moss-covered head above the 
brambles, bears this inscription : 


1789. 
HERE LIES ISRAEL MEAD, 
WHO LIVED AND DIED 
A NONENTITY. 

“For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in darkness, and his name 
shall be covered with darkness.”—ECcCLESIASTES, vi. 4. 

If the tombstones which shall be erected over the gen- 
eration of to-day are equally candid, there are very many 
whose lives will be fitly expressed by this one word,— 
Nonentity. 

College Nonentities are so either from a physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral standpoint. Modern civilization, by 
assigning to the moral and intellectual faculties a position 
infinitely above the physical, has removed the disparage- 
ment formerly incident to physical weakness. A man is 
no longer judged by his muscular abilities alone. And 
yet the physical nonentity, though he be a valedictorian 
or first-prize man, lacks both the saxum corpus of his nor- 
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mal condition, and, ina degree, the sana mens, its concom- 
itant. His condition in college is comparatively free from 
censure. To be sure the “muscular Christian’ may some- 
times fling at him an expression of good-natured contempt, 
but the assailed party generally has some fortress of supe- 
rior mental or social attainments, behind which he retires 
with affected disdain, and wraps himself up in 


“ Pride, the never-failing vice of fools.” 


He knows nothing of the gymnasium save as he visits 
it for his weekly bath. His exercise consists in lounging 
lazily down to the Post Office, diverting himself mean- 
while by ignorantly criticising the boating system or the 
inactivity of the class nine. If the crew or ball club are 
successful, he is the last to congratulate ; if unsuccessful, 
the first to find fault. This physical weakling may have 
won for himself an honorable name intellectually or mor- 
ally, but while commending these excellences we must con- 
clude that his effect upon the college world is bad. 

Our intellectual nonentities embrace two classes: the 
idler and the dunce. The idler is a selfish man. He 
comes here with but one object in view, viz: his own 
gratification, and regards college merely as a means for 
the attainment of that end. His course develops three 
traits of character,—ingenuity, deception and cheek. He 
studies not the lessons, but the temperament of his 
instructor. Having obtained an analysis of this tempera- 
ment he exercises his ingenuity in devising the best plan 
for deception. He plays the hypocrite, ostentatiously 
closes his book and lays it down as the first man is called 
up, only to reach stealthily for ita moment later. His 
excuses are marvels of composition; his compositions 
marvels of imposition. He reviles his neighbor as a dig, 
but borrows with ready grace his examples. In short, 
chameleon-like he changes his character to suit his cir- 
cumstances. He is emphatically the painted ship upon 
the painted ocean of college life. At all hours of the day 
he may be seen enjoying 


“ The frivolous work of polished idleness,”— 
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sitting upon the fence. He is the first to arrive there 
after recitation, the last to leave it before. Thus, without 
a thought, he “leads a lingering, loitering, lounging, lazy 
life.” 

The dunce who digs and the dunce who don’t, are dif- 
ferent species and require to be treated in different ways. 
The former is an object of pity; the latter of contempt. 
The dunce who digs, studies as many hours in a day as his 
neighbor in a week and then only keeps above average 
through the leniency of his instructors. We labor with 
him when he rises to recite; we give a sigh of relief when 
he sits down. And yet such men amuse and instruct us. 
They set up their own standard of good and bad scholar- 
ship and adapt this standard to their scholarship, not their 
scholarship to the general standard. Their method of 
estimating their own recitations is so ludicrous that we 
can scarcely refrain from smiling at their happy faculty 
of calling a flunk a fizzle, a fizzle a rush. They instruct 
us by the cheerful manner in which they struggle against 
daily obstacles and by their ultimate success,—success 
which is sure to follow. 

On the contrary there is nothing admirable in the char- 
acter of the lazy dunce. Like water he never rises above 
his own level. His capacities are below the average; he 
sees it and blames Nature. Unwilling to atone for this 
deficiency by extra effort, he studies listlessly only as long 
as his brother idler, and then with him saunters lazily to 
the fence or down town, boastingly proclaiming mean- 
while to every chance inquirer, like 


— fools, to talking ever prone 
And sure to make their follies known,” 


the melancholy fact that he has “only just looked at the 
lesson,” thus presenting, as it were, an excuse-paper for 
the ignominious fizzle which is sure to follow. In the 
recitation-room he stumbles over his translation or exam- 
ple and taxes the patience of instructor and instructed by 
his stupid blunders. Outside he apes the idler and with 
him derides the faithful student. There is a wide differ- 
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ence between these two kinds of dunces. The one puts 
to shame the mere man of genius by showing him the 
man of energy. The other, insensible to shame, is daily 
sinking backward to nothingness. The former is the 
warrior who girds on his armor for the conflict and knows 
no rest save that which conquest gives; the latter the 
coward who seeks repose by yielding to each new foe and 
thus, insensibly but surely, binds more strongly about him- 
self the chains of indolence. 

But worst of all is the moral nonentity. The repre- 
sentatives of this class are to be found in both the other 
classes. Like the malaria of some foul disease, they pen- 
etrate everywhere and infect the moral atmosphere. 
They all marshal their forces and direct operations under 
the leadership of one great Master. They donot, how- 
ever, all wear the same cloak. The victim of lust and 
intemperance, with that damnable passion for dragging 
others into those same foul abysses, paints in glowing 
colors the pleasures of sin, but draws a shade before its 
horrors. Gradually the enticing bait is offered, the igno- 
rant simpleton snaps at it, and is lost. The infidel, too, 
who leads a so-called moral life, who is socially or intel- 
lectually gifted, and by his winning ways attracts admirers 
to his side, commences, perhaps, by sly allusions to decep- 
tions sanctioned by usage. Next the ignorance of home 
friends is touched upon, the necessity of doing as students 
do is urged with plausibility, and the unsophisticated 
weakling is led on step by step till he learns to scoff at all 
that humanity holds sacred. Thus, from class to class, 
through his self-created emissaries, the moral nonentity 
hands down his deeds of shame and, glorying in them, 
dares others to follow. 

But there is a large class of men who come directly 
under none of these heads, and yet upon them is plainly 
written the word Nonentity. Their influence is negative, 
not positive. They have no originality. They perpe- 
trate poor puns at second-hand and affect the ways of 
their superiors. They are emphatically “all things to all 


%? 


men.” Without courage to say no, they go from the 
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prayer-meeting to the gambling-hell at the solicitation of 
some moral nonentity. They adopt customs contrary to 
conscience through fear of losing popularity or power.’ 
And yet their power is zero. They are straws which 
show the direction of sentiment, but vacillate like the 
weathercock at every change of circumstances. They 
seem “to have no mission to perform, to have lost the 
credentials given them by their Creator,” and in total dis- 
regard of their own identity to be mere shadows of those 
in whose footsteps they are treading. These parasites, 
nevertheless, are ambitious. They cling to the man of 
position and try to shine in the brightness of his rays. 
They lounge about his room while he is in and thrust 
themselves upon him when he goes out. They invite 
him to the show and pay for his society in cigars. Poor 
deluded mortals,—do they forget that the diamond spar- 
kles none the less brightly in a leaden frame, that its bril- 
liancy only serves to point out more plainly the worthless- 
ness of the setting? Like the fraudulent merchant, they 
seek to obtain credit on another man’s capital. But non- 
entity is stamped indelibly on every feature and through 
the openings in the patched-up mask it crops out in the 
brainless attempts at wit, the vacillating course of con- 
duct. Wecan pity, but we mustalso blame them, for they 
are held captive by the fetters which their self-created 
nothingness has welded upon them. 

The effect of nonentities, generally, upon the student 
character is unqualifiedly bad. We have seen that the 
diligent dunce amuses and instructs us, but so does the 
drunkard, and we might as well argue good from the one 
as from the other. The physical nonentity discourages 
efforts after bodily vigor; the intellectual nonentity 
decries study and thus discourages efforts after mental 
vigor; the moral nonentity sets at defiance the laws of 
God and man, lowers the standard of morality and pan- 
ders to tastes the most depraved. Each tends to dete- 
riorate the average student. United, they are sapping 
the very foundations of college manliness. W. K. T. 
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WHAT WAS IT? 


i submitting the following statement of facts to the col- 
lege world, I am conscious that I am exposing myself 
to no small an amount of ridicule, and, perhaps, even to 
contempt. I can offer no explanation of these phenom- 
ena, and have, indeed, written this mainly with a view of 
attracting to them the attention of men more able than 
myself to explain the causes which control them. What 
I have here written is “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” The facts in the case have been 
known to one of my intimate friends for some time, and 
it is at his urgent request that I have finally resolved to 
publish from my diary a narrative of the strange sights 
and sounds which for more than a month disturbed my 
rest. My room isa corner one in North Middle, with 
nothing particular about it except an antique table, an 
heirloom of our family, which has come to and gone from 
Yale with each one of us who has studied here. With 
this explanatory remark I offer to your candid and careful 
consideration the following verbatim extracts from my 
diary during that time. a 


SATURDAY, January 15, 1870. 

I have been disturbed to-day by strange noises about 
my room. They may have been caused by the wind, but 
certainly I never heard the like before. I had been read- 
ing some weird story of spiritual manifestations, and with 
my head full of horrible thoughts excited by the horrible 
tale, I said aloud, “can the spirits of the dead really visit 
us?” I had scarcely uttered the words when right at my 
feet I heard and /fe/t a hurried rapping. Of course I was 
startled. The room below me is empty and locked. I 
know that. It seems scarcely possible that the knocks 
could have been caused by persons in any other room, but 
if not, what are they? Twice to-day since then have 1 
asked the same question and heard the same confused 
rapping, always directly beneath me. All through this 
evening there have been queer whisperings which have 
affected me with a certain awe which I cannot dispel. It 
is now twelve and everything is quiet. I scarcely know 
whether I have been dreaming or awake. 
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SATURDAY, Jan. 22. 

It is a week since I have written anything here. It has 
been the most anxious week of my life. The knocks have 
been repeated again and again, but always in the after- 
noon or evening, and only when I am alone in the room, 
The presence of another person seems to break the charm, 
and I have as yet told no one of the phenomena, although 
I have been often asked what I am doing in my room 
which makes me pound so much. This shows that the 
noises have been overheard and so are not the fancy of a 
diseased brain. With the exception of the sounds there 
has been little disturbance. Occasionally I find that in 
my absence the articles of furniture have changed places, 
but I have never seen them move. IT,—be it saint or 
devil,—is careful of my feelings. I am growing accus- 
tomed to the state of things and have decided to probe 
the matter thoroughly. It may yet turn out to bea hoax. 


SUNDAY, Jan. 23. 

To-night I have seen a manifestation. I was lying on 
my lounge wondering what this meant and what it would 
end in, when the table, which was then in the centre of 
the room, turned before my very eyes and slowly rolled 
up to the window which is nearest to the chapel. I stared 
at it in stupid astonishment until it stopped. Then I got 
up and pulled it back. I fancied (it may have been only 
fancy) that something resisted me, but it was only fora 
moment. It was a shock to my nerves, however, and 
shows me that I need some assistance and advice. | 
think that I shall tell the matter to L. and ask him to stay 
with me until my chum gets back from his suspension, 
His presence will either drive away this thing entirely or 
else aid me to investigate it. 


I asked L., and he, although incredulous, accepted my 
invitation and lived with me a couple of weeks. During 
this time there was not a single disturbance, and at length, 
laughing at my folly, he went back to his own room. 
Three days afterwards I find the following : 
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TUESDAY, Feb. 8. 

It seems as if IT were avenging itself for enforced 
silence. For three days my room has been in an uproar. 
The four walls, the ceiling and the floor have resounded 
with blows. The bedroom doors have opened and shut 
violently, the doors of the wardrobe have creaked and 
bent as if two opposing forces were at work upon them, 
and every night about five minutes of eight the table has 
moved up to the window and I have fancied that I heard 
a thud, as of a blow, and then a dull groan. What can it 
mean? It is wearing on my mind and I feel as if some 
great misfortune were hanging over me. as yet I have 
not been touched myself, but to-night I feel that indescrib- 
able sensation as if some other breathing thing were in 
the room. In spite of myself my hand trembles. This 
is folly and I will control it. It is an hour since I 
wrote those words. I undressed, blew out the lamp and 
got into bed. My head had scarcely touched the pillow 
when crash went the window at my head, open flew the 
door, and thud, thud, something resounded through the 
room. The sound was more like a person creeping heavi- 
ly on his hands and knees than one who was walking. 
Thoroughly frightened, I got up and dressed myself. 
The noises have ceased but the mirror shows me that my 
face is as white as a sheet. I am writing now, partly 
because the impression on my mind is vivid and partly to 
kill time, for I am afraid to go back to bed. If it were 
not that my chum is coming back soon, I would leave the 
room, but I wé// stay until he returns. Everything is so 
quiet now, that were it not for the broken window and 
disordered room, I might set this all down asa wild fancy. 
They convince me that it is a reality. 


THURSDAY, Feb. Io. 
For two days there has been comparative quiet. The 
only disturbance has been the knocking, except that each 
night about eight the table has moved or been moved up 
to the window. Iam growing used to this now and look 
for it regularly. 
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FRIDAY, Feb. 11. 

To-night I placed a chair in the way of 
the table as it moved to the window. It seemed as if | 
had given a signal of battle. The chair was thrown vio- 
lently back and I myself was forced back a few feet, I 
know not how. I heard distinctly the thud as of a blow 
while the table was at the window, and then that low 
groan. With this exception the manifestations seem to 
have concentrated themselves in the wardrobe which is 
built in between the two bedroom doors. Each night, 
just before the table moves to the window, the wardrobe 
doors creak and sway as if some one were pulling them 
out and some one pulling them in. I am beginning to 
believe that some foul deed has been done in this room 
and.that it has been connected in some way with a table 
at that window and this wardrobe. But yet why should 
these things trouble me ? 


*# @2@ #2 @ # 


SATURDAY, Feb. 12. 

This morning I found on the table a slip of paper 
with a message in an unknown handwriting. It said only, 
“ Find out before your chum comes back. He will reach 
New Haven Friday.” What am [I to find out? I feel as 
if a burden were gradually weighing me down and yet 
I can get no help. To-day the disturbances have been 
about the same, but after the groan I heard that horrible 
noise as of one dragging himself or being dragged over 
the floor. 


SuNDAY, Feb. 13. 
Iam beginning to find the clue. On my bureau this 
morning is a piece of paper on which is written, “ Libra- 
ry, alcove fourth.” There, then, I shall discover some- 
thing. What will it be? 


From Monday to Thursday, the seventeenth, I looked 
through and through the fourth alcove of the library, but 
found nothing which would explain the phenomena. 
Meanwhile the disturbances grew worse and worse, until 
at length on Thursday night I fled from my room in ter- 
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ror and slept elsewhere. According to my first spirit- 
message my chum would be back Friday, and I had also 
heard from him that he would reach New Haven by the 
six P. M. train from New York. Friday morning I went 
to the library almost in despair. Through the morning 
hours I looked in vain. I secreted myself when the 
library was about to be closed, and in less than ten min- 
utes after I was alone, my long-protracted search was 
rewarded! On the third shelf of the fourth alcove, on 
the left-hand side, isa set of books entitled “ The Madison 
Papers.” The curious investigator, of the truth of my 
recital, will find on the seventy-third page of the second 
volume, the words, “between the back of the book and 
the paper,” underscored. As I took the book in my 
hands it opened at that place and those words caught my 
eye. It wasarevelation! I ran my finger up there, felt 
something loose, pulled, and down came from its hiding- 
place of fifty years a yellow, creased paper, which bore 
upon its pages the record of a crime concealed for many 
a year. Fifty years ago my grandfather’s brother sud- 
denly disappeared while at Yale. He was in the class of 
’21, a fine scholar and speaker, but liable to tremendous 
outbursts of passion. One morning neither himself nor 
his chum appeared. The next day they were still unseen, 
and on the third the college authorities broke open the 
door. His chum was found dead on the floor in his bed- 
room, with his right hand tightly clenching a bloody 
knife. There were traces of blood in both rooms, but 
everything was in order and he himself was nowhere to 
be found, and was never seen or heard of from that day. 
I had often heard the story told at home and now I had 
the explanation. The paper said: 





“My name is I have just committed a crime 
which will condemn me to eternal punishment. I must 
tell my secret to some one, for its exclusive possession 
even for these few moments has made them seem like 
ages. I shall put this paper in the binding of this volume 
of the Madison Papers which lies before me. May some 
one find it and take warning from me. An hour ago I 
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stepped into the wardrobe to hang up some clothes. My 
chum shut and held the door. I pushed against it, but he 
was stronger than I. I burst into a fit of passion, raved 
and swore until finally he opened it. I remember well 
how he stood by the table at the window as I rushed into 
the room. A dirk—his dirk—was lying there. I caught 
it up, and ere he could raise his arm I had stabbed him. 
With asingle groan he fell. He was dead. I dragged 
him to his bedside, put his hand on the handle of the 
knife and left him there. He is there now,—in the next 
room, and I, his murderer, am writing the confession 
which may some time hang me. I have arranged the 
room. I have tried to make it seem as if he had killed 
himself, but everything whispers “murderer” to me. 
The room resounds with strange noises. I cannot stay. 
I must go. May God forgive me.” 


The date was January 15, 1820. Just fifty years after 
his sin, my ancestor had come to warn his descendant. 
His sinful secret was at last shared by another, and from 
that day to this my room has been undisturbed. Is it 
possible that a sin-stained soul wanders for years in some 
purgatory until at length the sin has done the good that 
God designed it to do by warning another soul from the 
abyss? I have drawn no fancy sketch. I have written 
only facts. As I began, so I end, by asking “ what was it?” 


The above was entrusted to me for revision. I have not changed a word. 
I have let my friend tell his own story. Whatever others may think, I give 
full credence to its truth. A. B. M. 


AD PARCAS. 


Grim sister queens, 
Ye, Jove-begotten, weave the twisted thread, 
Which marks the path each mortal man must tread 
In life’s sad scenes, 
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Dark Clotho, spin 

A cord of spotless, never-fading fame, 

And with bright colors weave my lowly name 
The threads within. 


Dire Lachesis, 
Select for me no knotted cords of pain; 
Straighten each twist, blot out each sorrow stain 
Of sinfulness. 


Dread Atropos, 

Be merciful unto my prayerful tears, 

Cut not life’s thread till I with ripened years 
Death’s threshhold cross. 


Trio of Fate, 
Guarding life’s morn, its noontide, and its eve, 
Be unto me, when ye my thread shall weave, 
Compassionate. 


A FLAW. 


ie has often occurred to me that the marking system of 

Yale might be materially bettered in its actual workings, 
without touching the life of the system itself, or without 
handing it over to the tender mercies of the “pro- 


gressive” zealots, who generally begin their improve- 
ments by improving everything they can lay their hands 
on out of existence. And I am confirmed in this idea by 
the failure of Columbia in its new plan of dispensing with 
marks except at examinations,—a failure confessed recently 
ina long article by the Cap and Gown of that college. 
One of these defects in our marking system, important, 
but non-vital, one which argues, not against this system 
or against any at all, but against the way it is now man- 
aged,—is the secrecy which hangs over the record of 
scholarship. 

I suppose it is a sad vexation of spirit to every Yale 
student, until it becomes an old story, to meet with such 
equivocal and meaningless answers as reward his attempts 


27 
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” 


to find out “ how he is doing.” Whether “stand” be his 
god, or he has higher aims and only cares for good marks 
as a token of progress, it is no joking matter to him, thus 
to be kept in the dark; and if he be one of that jolly set 
of mortals who are forever hanging on the verge and 
liable to “drop” any minute, to draw it mildly, things 
don’t wear an aspect of extreme funniness to him either. 
Imagine the sensations of the latter individual, when he 
feels that he is drawing nearer, day by day, to the edge 
of the dread precipice which marks for him the end of 
his college life, and yet the “powers that be” will not, 
can’t possibly, you know, shed light enough on the ground 
under his feet to let him see just how near he is to the 
fatal step or what is his chance of drawing back. Many 
a fine fellow would be saved, unbroken in spirit, to make 
a useful citizen, even though not a great scholar, if he 
could only know each day just how fast his intellectual 
thermometer was sinking under the manipulations of the 
tutors. But that little piece of knowledge is denied him, 
and so, he meanwhile ignorant of the true state of things, 
the mercury goes down, down, till it reaches zero, and the 
hopes and aspirations of a young life lie frozen and blasted. 

Or take the other case, that of the student who is strug- 
gling, tugging for the front ranks, be his motive what you 
will. Soon after he enters college and before he has 
threaded all the intricacies of the marking system, what- 
ever may be said of the Greek grammar, he stays after 
recitation one day and makes a bold push for the tutor’s 
desk. You might divine from the uneasy glance of his 
eye that he was after his “stand.” Over the shoulders of 
the crowd that flocks around the tutor like chickens about 
a hen, he gets a glimpse of that gentleman’s “ book.” His 
first emotions of astonishment that the tutor should have 
to use such hieroglyphic and cabalistic symbols, and of 
speculation as to whether those ridiculously fine lines were 
not measured and ruled off by a micrometer, are soon 
pushed aside by apprehension. It dawns on him that he 
comes in alphabetical order between John Dumb and Sam 
Dunce, and he begins to fear that what with that compound 
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of Choctaw and Chaldaic characters and those infinitesi- 
mal squares to put them in, he stands a good chance oi 
being credited with John’s or Sam’s “ flunks ”’ and one or 
poth of them, with his “rushes.”’* Emit they never a 
gleam of wit elsewhere, they will shine brilliantly by bor- 
rowed light on the tutor’s books. However, after all 
these drawbacks our hero finds his voice and but the 
Harvard Advocate tells the story so much better than | 
can, and its words, whether referring to the mark for a 
single recitation or for half a term, will with so little 
change apply as well in the dingy Athenzum as in the 
latitude of Cambridge, that 1 must beg the favor of a 
quotation :— 


“ The Freshman, coming here with his ardent and lofty 
aspirations for a brilliant career, after—he would’nt like 
to say how many—hours of study, puzzled by the new 
style of questions asked him, makes what seems to him 
rather a ‘fizzle.’ He is naturally anxious to know whether 
it appears to his instructor in the same light. He asks, 


but is politely told that the instructor is not allowed to 
tell the marks of any particular recitation. A month or 
two after this, having gone into at least one recitation 
without looking at his lesson, though he wasn’t called up, 
he naturally grows anxious again, and goes up to the 
President—I beg pardon, to the Dean—to find out how he 
is doing. He is told that ‘he is doing well’; but, if he 
has assurance enough to ask what that means, he is told 
that the President cannot tell him his exact average in 
any study. Well, he goes away, perhaps, trying to be 
satisfied with this crumb of comfort; but pretty soon, he 
hears that Smith there, whom he had privately set down 
as sure to be dropped, has been up to the President too, 
and also been told that he was doing ‘ very well’! Now 
think of the mixed-up state of that man’s mind as to the 
meaning of those two words, ‘ very well.’”’ 


* It happened here “ once upon a time” that, as it would seem by just some 
such stupid blunder about the marks, either day by day or at the final reck- 
oning, a student was dropped after an Annual, but, finally, after rectifying 
matters, conditioned in only ove study ! 
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“ And so it goes all through college,” adds the Advocate. 
Very true. After long practice in that wit-sharpening 
which the contest between teacher and pupil necessitates, 
we learn to judge pretty accurately by the manner, tone 
and look of the man who holds the little book pregnant 
with our fates, just how heavy with satisfaction or disap- 
pointment that “very well” is forus. Yet, even then, 
how would it be to each of us a high incentive, a sharp 
spur pricking the flanks of indolence, an assurance of 
faithfulness, or a warning pointing with reproachful finger 
back to duty’s path, to know from day to day, or even 
from month to month, his exact status. True, the classes 
are now divided most of the course according to stand; 
but whatever of warning or encouragement that gives the 
student is like a far off sound, instead of the trumpet-call 
to action that rings daily in his ears. As between him and 
the rest of the same division, matters are as bad as ever. 
The fact of a change, be it for the better or the worse, is 
suddenly shoved into sight once, and then withdrawn 
for three months at least. Can this be as good as to have 
a record always open and always accessible? 

Besides this division plan, which lets one know semi- 
occasionally that he stands somewhere between a widely 
distant maximum and minimum, there are two times in 
the course when an official revelation is made of the dread 
secret. These are, when the Junior Exhibition and the 
Commencement appointments are given out. On the 
former occasion you are classed alphabetically with others 
of the same grade, so that if an “oration man,” you can- 
not tell whether yours be the post of honor at the head of 
your confreres, or whether you grace the rear. On the 
latter, you can, by application at the Treasurer’s office, 
get your stand for every term of the course neatly figured 
out on yard-long slips of paper. The former reminds me 
of a farmer, who, when he wants to do his children a very 
great favor, buys them a half instead of a whole stick of 
candy ; the latter, of another old fellow, also of the agri- 
cultural persuasion, who is so slow in getting around that 
he habitually plants his seed some time after it ought to 
be out of the ground. 
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The change to be made, then, the way this flaw is to be 
mended, is simply to throw off the veil of secrecy ; and 
this can be done by keeping in some public and convenient 
place a book containing the marks for each recitation and 
examination, and the averages for the term and year. 
This book should be posted, perhaps, every week, cer- 
tainly at frequent and regular intervals. The expense 
and trouble are as nothing to the benefits which students 
would derive from it; especially as the college has now a 
separate officer, called the Registrar, whose sole duty is 
to make records of various kinds pertaining to its admin- 
istration. In fact, 1 am sure we all will gladly beara 
small tax to pay for this privilege. I have put this change 
solely on the ground of its influence on each student apart 
from all others, saying nothing of the favoritism it would 
squelch, the general equity, now sometimes missed, which 
it would restore, the possibility of rectifying mistakes, or 
the stimulus which pride or shame at the publication of 
one’s daily achievements would afford. When these are 
added, do we not hear a plea swelling up with five-fold 
voice in favor of a reform which will only remove an 
accidental of the marking system and leave the essentials 
to stand more firmly against the assaults of those who 
would overturn the whole? 

I know an old lady who has long passed her three-score 
years and ten, but whose brisk, steady step betokens that 
her “eye is not yet dim, nor her natural force abated.’ 
Bred amid the simplicity of the Republic’s early days, 
she retains along with a large stock of common sense an 
attachment to the style of dress and living of her youth. 
But she has some granddaughters and grandnieces, flighty 
young ladies, who are forever pestering her to lay aside 
the dignified, and, to her, becoming style of 1800 for the 
superfluous trappery of to-day, who want the antique 
furniture stowed away in the garret, and even broadly 
hint, once in a while, about replacing the “old house,” a 
fine old homestead, by a new “residence” with French 
roof and a tower. However, she resolutely declines 
being made into a “ girl of the period.” More than this, 
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she has other young counselors who, not being in the whole- 
sale renovating business, show her where some little defect 
about her house or dress may be remedied, some useless 
oddity of a past generation given up, some late and useful 
invention adopted, so that both she and the house may be 
attractive to her friends, without either of them losing the 
delightful aroma of age. She generally takes all this as 
it is meant—kindly ; and, though she is often slow in 
making up her mind, I feel sure that her common sense 
will lead her to adopt in the end just those changes 
which will keep herin harmony with both her years and 
her surroundings. Mutatis mutandis, that old lady is my 
Alma Mater; and I am content to have shown her one 
little flaw about her establishment. cs. 


FOR REVERIE. 


R. JOHN TODD, in his “ Student’s Manual ’’—a work 

so invaluable to the law-and-order-loving Freshman— 
condemns reverie in the roundest terms, and adjures the 
young man to shun it as a dangerous evil. The same 
author advises that all music be renounced, not out of 
consideration for neighbors’ nerves and morals, in which 
case he might readily have been pardoned, but for the 
musician’s own sake, since it affords disastrous diversion 
from study. He who would thus rate a heaven-sent gift 
to mankind, so especially adapted to the delectation of 
chapel congregations and to the relief of an impecunious 
navy, might be expected to treat unsubstantial reverie 
with utilitarian rudeness. His argument is that it makes 
us discontented with our homely lot. If we yield the 
point, the cause is not yet lost. Is this discontent wholly 
without recompense? Does not the dream of judicial 
honors stir to noble action the new-fledged advocate? 
Have not reveries of greatness been the prelude to many 
a hero’s life; the mind-drawn pictures of domestic bliss 
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turned many an errant soul into the straight and narrow 
path which leads to matrimony? The apprehension of 
the good would indeed be far from desirable if its sole 
effect were to give the greater feeling to the worse. 
The apprehension, the desire, the struggle for, is the his- 
tory of nobility as attained by individual man. Itis only 
in reverie that the poet’s imagination bodes forth the 
forms of things unknown or that his pen can turn them to 
shapes which are to make glad the heart of sympathetic 
mankind. It is the only gate through which, while in the 
body of this flesh, man may return to paradise. While 
the vision lasts the poor man rolls in wealth, the ambitious 
sways a sceptre and the lover tarries long with his mis- 
tress. But “revocare gradus,” the inevitable relapse into 
the “dem’d horrid grind,’’—there’s the rub, of which we 
are considerately warned. 

There can be no doubt that if indulged in to an inordi- 
nate extent, reverie is prejudicial to a first classstand in 
college, and unfits one to cope with the stern realities of 
life outside. How often have our recitations suffered 
because we chose to spend the afternoon elsewhere than 
in the venerable apartments of old South Middle, or in 
more attractive company than the open volume on the 
table before us. But then we can reflect on the import- 
ance of cultivating the imaginative faculties, and so reap 
consolation from the mortifying flunk. 

When we but use the word “reverie,” Ik Marvel’s 
“Dream Life” and “Reveries of a Bachelor” come to 
mind so naturally that we never think of asking why. 
They possess that touch of human nature which makes 
the whole world kin. We recognize ourselves there, as 
ina glass held up before us, and so we laugh, exult or 
cry with the author, just as he chooses to touch our hearts. 
They leave it to be regretted that while we poor boys and 
men with all our follies, foibles and fancies are shown up 
to the other sex, we have no return of confidences. Will 
they, can they ever be discovered to us, save through one 
avenue? Or is a woman’s soul unfathomable and the 
reveries of a maiden untranslatable into words? 
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Reverie is engendered of that ruling passion which 
makes dreamers of us all, whatever be its object. While 
waiting wearily his first vacation, the Freshman delights 
to draw mind-pictures of the sensation to be created in 
the home circle, from father to the servant-girl, by his 
stylish clothes and mystic pin. But these thoughts, pure- 
ly of self, are not the most engaging; we cannot afford 
them ; there must be the second person to give them per- 
manency. And is not this fate thrust upon us? While 
yet in our long clothes, the doting nurse picks out a 
correspondingly undeveloped piece of mortal clay for our 
sweetheart. This we are expected to kiss at every meet- 
ing, under the trying gaze of numerous bystanders. A 
boy’s first love, when he reaches the august age of four 
or five, is generally centered on some one who has any- 
where from ten to twenty years the advantage of him; 
the fact of her having a husband being no serious impedi- 
ment to felicity. If single, and promising to wait for her 
youthful admirer, the news sooner or later of her having 
thrown herself away on some man, whom he has hitherto 
regarded as an obtrusive bore, is his first intimation of 
total depravity. But the wound soon heals over as do 
many successive ones. 

Not until the boy is fourteen or fifteen does the consid- 
eration of age enter as an important element into his 
calculations; and even then the discrepancy of a year or 
two is readily reconciled. Ah! those early impulses, 
those juvenile gushings! For the first time he grows 
critical of features, of hair and eyes; and the difference 
between grace and awkwardness begins to dawn upon his 
enkindled faculties. If by any possibility the path to 
school may lie together, or even intersect, at what pains 
will the one not be to meet the other. And if she 
accepts his shy offer to carry her books, he imagines that 
most people are totally unacquainted with perfect bliss. 
His happiness displays itself in an unwonted alacrity in 
the discharge of errands and in praiseworthy self denial 
in favor of a younger sister or brother. The regard for 
his parents, as expressed in the former, is not so much from 
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a standing desire to prolong his days as to win a blessing 
on a certain premeditated step, while the latter is begot 
of pity. What should they poor innocents know of the 
reality of life and love? He runs them about their so- 
called sweethearts in a facetious style, and smiles at their 
lame protestations with the air of infinite superiority, 
which can only result from vast experience. He careful- 
ly studies the anatomy of a certain house now, and spends 
hours in working up the details of a conflagration of the 
same, in order that he may heroically rescue the one 
inmate on whom his hopes depend. He performs the 
impossible feat of carrying her in one arm down the 
crackling stairs or unsteady ladder, and, in short, does a 
score of things impossible to his mind and muscle ina 
cooler moment. Fora singed eyebrow, a broken arm or 
some other such trifle, he consoles himself with the 
thought that 


“ There’s nothing worth having, that’s not to be won.” 


Or his field of action changes and becomes aquatic. Ifa 
good swimmer, he is not particular as to where the object 
shall fall overboard; but if compelled to rate his powers 
modestly, the proximity of a sandbar is eminently desira- 
ble, and the assistance of a life-preserver accepted. 

Or the case is one of a runaway horse, in which the 
frantic team is stopped by his exertions and he has saved 
from imminent peril either the object, or some member of 
her family, so that her gratitude is his, and he rises toa 
position of enviable esteem. 

There are a thousand ways of working out one’s own 
salvation in affairs of this sort, and yet the outline in the 
case of each is pretty nearly the same as in his neighbor’s, 
circumstances supplying variety of shade and tint. And 
oh, young man! were you to assert ignorance of them, 
one and all, we should smile as incredulously as when we 
hear a young wife announce her intention of pursuing a 
thorough course of historical reading, or an undergradu- 
ate declare that he will keep up his Greek and Latin after 
commencement. Just so sure as you are indued with that 
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mortal shape, have you invented and elaborated the 
means and ways of propitiation and ultimate success. 

In years to come, when the rough ways of life shall 
have made us practical at the expense of sentiment, we 
may look back upon these visions with their baseless 
fabric as weak and foolish. And yet not with regret, per- 
haps, for with such thoughts shall rise and float around 
us the priceless aroma of those days when 


“airy dreams 
Sat for the picture and the youthful mind, 
Imparting substance to an empty shade, 
Imposed a gay delirium for truth.” 


A NIGHT’S MYSTERY. 


HE summer had been marked by sudden and violent 

storms; heavy freshets had laid waste the crops and 
terrible winds despoiled the orchards in our little valley, 
but on this particular day, all that is most awful in the 
elements seemed to be let loose. The great clouds massed 
themselves on the horizon and at noon came rolling up 
the sky, which by three was a biack, unfathomable sea, 
only broken now and then when the sun sent down a lurid 
fiery shaft, making the gloom more intense by contrast. 
There was that strange, deathly silence that precedes a 
tempest, that seeming cessation of life in all animate 
things. One listened in vain for the chirp of insects and 
the songs of birds, and when at last the furious gusts rose 
which lashed the elm branches against the house and 
slammed the great barn doors, it was a positive relief. 
Had it not been for these, I should have believed that the 
world itself had ceased revolving. I could see from the 
tightly closed windows the willows by the brook, writhing 
white in the blast, and the clouds of dust that showed 
where the winding road ought to be, but no living crea- 
ture anywhere. With the deepening darkness the air 
grew hot and stifling, yet all this time there had not fallen 
a drop of rain. 
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The cows came down from the pasture at night ina per- 
fect frenzy. Without even waiting to be called, they had 
broken down the bars and trooped through the lane into 
the barn-yard, wide-nostriled and trembling with fear. I 
could not account for their peculiar actions, for I had 
never known them to be terrified by sudden storms, or 
under any circumstances to huddle together in corners as 
they were then doing. Attempts to milk them were useless, 
for the pails were upset before they were half filled, and 
giving up the task for the present, we counted them to 
make sure that they were all in. Alderney, Devon and 
Durham were all there, but I noticed that a lamb which 
always fed with them and was a family pet, was missing. 
The pasture brook was not deep enough to drown it, and 
there were no holes into which it could possibly have 
fallen. If it had strayed into the woods it was strange 
that its mother should have deserted it, for here she was, 
bleating piteously, and running to and fro, wild asa hawk. 

It was so dark that I could scarcely grope my way 
along, but I lighted a lantern and made my way as well 
as I could toward the pasture. We had no dog at the 
time, and it seemed useless to try to explore six acres at 
night, but I knew the children would be inconsolable if 
their lamb was not found, and was myself extremely 
curious to learn what had befallen it. I went stumbling 
over the hillocks and stones, calling as loudly as I could 
and expecting each moment to feel the animal’s wet nose 
thrust into my hand. There was not even a moan in 
response, and my voice died away strangely in the gloom. 

I set the lantern down on a rock and called and listened 
again. The pasture is bounded on two sides by dense 
swampy woods in which the ground slopes gradually into 
a hill, the outlying spur of a range that crosses our town- 
ship and becomes “respectable mountains in the next. To 
distinguish forest from sky was impossible from where I 
stood, but I heard the great trees roaring and cracking as 
though the wind was actually uprooting them; leaves and 
twigs came flying by, overhead the thunders crashed and 
great plashes of rain fell on my face. 
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I reached the brook, whose banks descended quite 
abruptly, shielding my lantern as well as I could, and 
while climbing up the opposite side, its light fell upon 
what looked at first like a large white flower in the low 
bushes by the edge. I stooped and touched it; it was a 
lock of wool dangling from a briar, yet nothing worthy of 
remark, for the sheep were always well fleeced by the 
brambles, long before our shears touched their backs. I 
pushed my way along through the wet, slippery grass, 
completely drenched, but determined not to go back, and 
could not have advanced six feet, when I suddenly caught 
sight of another lock, and still another,—nay, whole hand- 
fuls, scattered through the brambles, and what was more 
singular, clotted with blood. Here were grounds for ter- 
rible suspicions, for these red drops dripping from the 
leaves, staining the clods and broken ferns, were not the 
work of resisting thorns. Breaking my way with diffi- 
culty through the tangle of vines and undergrowth, for 
I had now reached the edge of the swamp, my foot struck 
against something lying in the rank vegetation. I lowered 
the lantern, wondering, and my eyes fell on the missing 
lamb, if such could be called the mangled, disgusting body 
stretched out at my feet. There were no traces on the 
spot of a struggle; it had plainly succumbed at once to 
some beast of prey stronger than itself. 

There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to return, 
and, quickening my steps, I followed the course of the 
brook as the shortest path, for the rain was now falling 
heavily and the flashes that every few moments rent the 
darkness overhead, were decidedly unpleasant, while I 
found it almost impossible to keep my flickering light 
from being extinguished. I must confess that I felt 
extremely nervous as I passed the laurel thickets and the 
ghastly stumps that gleamed out of the shadows, and my 
temerity was perhaps excusable, for I had never been 
brought face to face with a wild animal. The last wild- 
cat in Salem woods had been killed years before I was 
born, and though the ravines over in the Chester hills 
were full of bears, it was not probable that any would 
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have taken the trouble to swim the wide lake between the 
two townships. Foxes there were in abundance, but no 
fox could have dragged this stout lamb away from its 
mother into the swamp. 

The brook divides at the end of the pasture into two 
insignificant streams. One branch runs through the 
orchard and crosses the road below the house, the other 
makes a sudden turn into the south meadow, and as the 
ground was naturally marshy at that place, the water was 
now so deep that I concluded to cross the main brook, 
which at this point was quite wide, and go around the 
orchard. The soft clay banks, washed by the heavy rain, 
were treacherous to the feet, and in stepping from a con- 
siderable height I slipped and came down so suddenly 
that it was some time before I could catch my breath. 
The sudden jolt caused the lantern to flare, lighting up 
more distinctly surrounding objects, and, to my surprise, 
I could plainly see across the brook traces of a similar 
disaster that could not have happened long before. But 
towhom, to what? Clods of turf had been torn off in an 
effort to scale the steep bank; the alder bushes which 
overhung the stream were trampled down, while in the 
water lay a large stone which I knew could not have been 
washed into it. I held the lantern above my head, and 
with my hand over my eyes, stood there staring, too 
much astonished to utter any exclamations. I hardly 
think Crusoe could have been more amazed than I at that 
moment, for there, perfectly impressed upon the white 
clay, was the print of a bare human foot. I had entered 
the pasture at the other end, and no one else to my cer- 
tain knowledge had been in it for weeks. Our nearest 
neighbor lived two miles away, and the children occasion- 
ally came to pick berries in our lots, but strawberries had 
gone long ago, and this, moreover, was no child’s foot. 
It was a man’s, unusually large and misshapen, as if its 
owner had met with some terrible accident, for one toe 
was gone, and the others were strangely distorted. 
Higher up there was the print of a heel, but more than 
this I failed to observe, for the oil in my lantern suddenly 
gave out, and I was obliged to make my way over the 
stepping stones as best I could. 
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I can’t tell what put the horrible thought into my head, 
but [ involuntarily connected the half-devoured lamb and 
that strange foot-print in my mind, and very foolishly 
confided my fears to the rest of the household. A sort of 
primitive honesty prevailed in Salem, and though its in- 
habitants read of robberies elsewhere, they went to bed 
themselves without even bolting the doors. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that some one was prowling about the 
house, who, if he did not succeed in getting the spoons, 
might murder us in our beds, created no small panic 
among the women of the family. Having explored the 
cellar, made observations in all the closets, and fastened 
every window, they sat cowering before the blazing fire, 
almost afraid to turn their heads. 

It was raining now in sheets, and the unusual loudness 
of the thunder gave evidence that it was the final shower. 
We must have sat there an hour, at least, and I, for the 
hall clock had just struck nine, our regular bedtime, was 
beginning to doze in my chair, when the sound of some- 
thing clawing at the window, and the hysterical shrieks of 
the women aroused me, and I sprang to my feet in horror. 
There was a quick rumble, a crash as if the roof were fall- 
ing upon us and the world without seemed wrapped in 
flame ; but more terrifying than thunder peal or lightning 
flash, was the object which met our eyes at the window,— 
a sight I shall never forget, and hope never to see again. 
Was the face fiend or human, that was flattened against 
the glass? Long, tangled hair, white as snow, streamed 
over the shoulders; out of the deeply-sunken sockets 
gleamed fiery eyes and from the wolfish mouth great 
teeth protruded that were chattering with fear. There 
was another crash, a flood of blinding light filled the room, 
the maple in front of the house blazed up, a pillar of fire, 
and the horrible vision fell back into the glare and quickly 
succeeding darkness. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I seized a gun from the 
corner and sprang out into the storm. Nor was the action 
ill-timed, for from the barnyard arose a clamor that told 
too well where our strange visitant had fled. I flung open 
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the first door I came to, which was that of the tool room. 
There was not an article in it that had not been displaced 
or injured, the floor was strewed with pieces of harness and 
broken boxes, and barrels of meal had been overturned, the 
corn-bins were full of rubbish that had been hastily thrown 
in, while to complete the confusion the poultry screamed 
and cackled and the horses pranced in their stalls as if 
they had been lashed with a whip. The intruder, who- 
ever he was, had powerful hands, for the door leading into 
the bay, which was fastened by a heavy bolt, had been 
split as though it were a shaving. I crept cautiously 
through and attempted to close it softly behind me, but a 
treacherous hinge creaked sharply, and with the sound, 
there was a movement in the mow above. In the narrow 
window crouched this spirit of mischief, this devil in 
human guise, flinging its long arms about in the gloom, 
and mocking me with a hollow laugh that made me shud- 
der. The thought that I might commit murder did not 
occur to me, and, forgetting, in my feelings of fear and 
repulsion, what I was doing, I raised my gun and fired. 
Whether the shot took effect or not I could not tell, but 
the creature fell or leaped on to the shed below, and with 
a striding gait, ran like a deer up through the orchard. 

The storm was now over, and the moon, shining through 
the broken clouds, threw everything into full view. It 
was useless to think of overtaking this wild being who 
seemed possessed of wings, but I followed from sheer 
curiosity. He plunged through the meadow grass, leaped 
the brook in the exact spot where I had discovered the 
footprint, and fell as if exhausted, then bounded up with 
apparently new vigor and, to my horror, vanished into the 
swamp precisely where I had come across the dead lamb! 

There was no sleep for any of us that night, for the 
women insisted that we should be devoured by the canni- 
bal and refused to stir from the fire, and I spent the small 
hours in keeping guard over the poultry. 

Early in the morning I galloped down to the village to 
obtain assistance, and on reaching Salem Centre, found a 
large crowd collected in front of the church. Every boy 
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in the town was there, every dog, every farmer for miles 
around, and the Babel of voices showed that something 
unusual had happened. Supposing that a horse had 
dropped dead, or that some important political event had 
taken place, I pushed my way through the crowd, and to 
my amazement found that they were gathered about a 
wagon in which lay my unearthly visitor of the previous 
night bound hand and foot, and moaning as if in pain. It 
appeared that he was a lunatic who had escaped from an 
asylum in a neighboring town, and, with that cunning 
peculiar to such persons, had eluded his keepers for several 
days. He had on this morning been caught while drink- 
ing at a brook, and was evidently exhausted by loss of 
heed. as there was an ugly wound in his right leg, which 
must have been the work of my rifle. 

Having procured my weekly paper at the store, I turned 
my horse’s head homeward, extremely relieved at finding 
our nocturnal friend safely disposed of, but still mystified 
as regarded his cannibalistic propensities. While trudg- 
ing along I opened the paper and turned to the column of 
State Intelligence. The mystery was fully explained, for 
under the head of Chester was the following item :— 


““ y M4 4 ” ’ 

A Royal Bengal tiger, belonging to Forepaugh’s Me- 
nagerie, escaped last week from his cage, and is now roam- 
ing the woods of Chester and North Salem, creating 
great havoc among the farmyards.” 


The royal exile did not, however, enjoy his liberty long, 
for the good people of the country roused their latent 
courage, and there was a spirited hunt for two days 
among the woods of Salem, which resulted in his igno- 
minious slaughter. Having seen the body borne by the 
house by a procession of small boys, we opened the win- 
dows, breathed freely and laughed at each other for having 
been afraid. H. B. 
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LITTLE BRUNETTE. 


Little Brunette, e’er since we met, 
My heart has burned with fervent glow 
Of happy hope that I might know 
Such bliss, that with thee I might forget 
The cares which my loveless life beset. 
You haunt me yet ; 
I’ll ne’er forget 
My little Brunette. 


Little Brunette, the soft sunset 
Lingers to greet your cheery smile, 
And shows the glance of girlish guile 
Which beams in your eyes of lustrous jet. 
You ’re teaching me love’s alphabet ! 
You haunt me yet ; 
Ill ne’er forget 
My little Brunette. 


Little Brunette, the violet 
Springs up where’er thy footsteps tread, 
And the rose, the flower-queen, blushing red, 
Yields homage to thee, my little Brunette. 
I am caught for aye in love’s magic net. 
You haunt me yet ; 
I'll ne’er forget 
My little Brunette. 


Little Brunette, with sad regret, 

I feel that we must quickly part, 

But though I go, I leave my heart :— 
What from you m return shall I get ?— 
Answer me quickly, my little Brunette. 

You haunt me yet ; 
I’ll ne’er forget 
My little Brunette. 
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BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. II. 


My dear Aristodemus, did you ever notice this thing: 
that God doesn’t leave a single spot out of the peacock’s 
tail for fear of leading the sober-suited hen into extrava- 
gance, nor tone down the brilliancy of master robin’s 
red breast a shade for fear of destroying the happiness of 
the busy swallow? Singular, isn’t it! If Jedediah Re- 
trenchment could have the management of this part of 
nature’s merchant tailoring business, how different it 
would be! One universal color and cut would appear 
everywhere; the endless unlikeness, which now relieves 
and charms the eye, would give way to an endless like- 
ness ;—and honest Jedediah would be happy! But how 
would it be with the rest of the world? Now I put it to 
you, Aristodemus, do you want to lay aside your velvet 
and checks, just because poor Tom Pinch wears silk-mixed 
and cassimeres? Don’t you really think that you have as 
much right to call him to account for not dressing like 
you, as he has to ask you to dress like him? Why of 
course you, the peacock, if I may call you so, like your 
own livery best; and as to goody hen’s saying anything 
about it, so long as you buy your gay-colored feathers at 
the current rates, the long and the short of it is, it is none 
of her business! For we know well enough, Aristode- 
mus, what Jedediah ought to have known, that extrava- 
gance, at least in the matter of dress, is always relative. 
If I have an income of three hundred a year, your clothes 
would be very extravagant ones for me; but since you 
happen to have a couple of thousand every twelvemonth, 
your purple and fine linen are no more than suitable to 
your estate. But Jedediah says that it hurts Tom’s feel- 
ings, Aristodemus, to see you the better dressed of the two. 
Tom must be a baby, then, ora fool! For Tom is a great 
way ahead of you, my dear Aristodemus, in a great many 
things;—and you know it! And you know, too, that 
these points of superiority are not to be made by money. 
If they were, how quick you’d have them! Take his un- 
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failing good-nature, or his homely wit, or his turn for 
mathematics, or his shapely figure and swelling muscle, 
and then talk about zs envying you the possession of a 
few gay-colored rags! No, sir! not if there is any gen- 
uine man about him! Take us two, Aristodemus, as an 
example. You are wearing a much finer coat than I am 
this morning ;—probably every passer-by who has looked 
toward the fence has noticed that; and you generally do, 
for that matter. Am I therefore torn asunder with envy ? 
Am I so pinched in soul as to regulate my regard for you 
by any such artificial standard as outside appearance ? 
If a mere covering is to be the criterion of respectability, 
Adam and Eve deserve congratulation for having eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, even though they only got a fig-leaf 
apiece for it. But the truth is, whatever like I have for 
you I have in spite of your clothes !—and, by the way, it 
is no mean compliment to you that you are able to secure 
any degree of regard from a man who does not dress as 
well as you do. Besides, my dear Aristodemus, so long 
as I like you at all, all my taste for fitness, neatness and 
beauty is satisfied by looking at you, as you are. You 
remember the old line, though you read it before you 
came to college: 


“‘Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.” 


Augustus has gone to the dogs, and Virgil has been food 
for worms, the worms for the fishes, and the fishes for us, 
but you and I, lounging here on the college fence this 
bright June morning, are demonstrating that human 
nature is about the same now as then. And yet, my 
dear Aristodemus, because we all do love beauty of color 
and shape, there is danger that some empty heads will 
make these externals their shibboleth. Now there is 
Adolphus Lavender. He is as tall as you are, nearly as 
broad-shouldered, and I suppose “ God made him, and 
therefore let him pass fora man.” But whata man! You 
remember his appearance at the Park the other day. One 
of the Athletics “‘muffed” a ball, just because Adolphus, 
in all his rainbow hues, bore down upon him. He was so 
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redolent of bandbox, you know, that ordinary nerves 
could n’t endure it. And this is just the danger—I have 
sometimes thought, my dear Aristodemus, you had a little 
weakness that way—that men will endeavor to secure no- 
toriety by dressing. To wear the best, that is, the costliest 
clothes, and the most of them, of all the men in col- 
lege,—that is the ambition of young Lavender. Now, of 
course, if he pays his tailor’s bills, he has a perfect right 
to get a new suit every day ;—that isn’t the point at all. 
The point is, whether he isn’t playing the fool in going 
on in this way. I say he is. Why just think of it, Aris- 
todemus. What does Lavender live for? Todress. Upon 
what does he wish to establish a reputation in the college 
world? Upon dress. What does he offer to his friends 
in return for their respect and affection? Dress—dress— 
dress. Lavender’s whole idea of manliness is bounded by 
a tailor’s shop on the one hand and the plaudits of the 
groundlings on the other. But when he “reclines upon 
his downy couch” at night—for I suppose he never goes 
to bed, as ordinary mortals do—he is shorn of all his 
greatness. There hangs his reputation, upon a chair, 
while he, poor Adolphus Lavender, waits until the morn- 
ing before he can again appear in the form of a man! 
And I suppose if the house in which he sleeps were to 
take fire, those who know him best would ignore him and 
save his clothes. But there is another little thing about 
Lavender that I want you to notice. A stale thing it 
is;—but if you ever thought of it, almost every thing 
there is in the world worth living for has become rather 
common through use. <A baby isn’t the wonderful thing 
now that it was when the descendants of Noah made 
bricks in the land of Shinar; and yet I doubt if any 
mother’s heart in all the land throbs with any the less 
love over her baby boy, cuddled, with his dimpled arms 
and curly head, tight to her bare bosom, because there 
have been babies in the world ever since Adam was driven 
out of Eden. Or take your own case, my dear Aristode- 
mus. Do you say sweet things to Araminta Jones with 
any less feeling and force because one of your great 
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grandfathers, a good deal over a thousand years ago, 
went through the same pleasant pastime with some red- 
cheeked peasant girl? I saw you with Araminta the 
other night, Aristodemus, and—though I don’t wish to 
flatter you—it struck me that you-could teach the old 
gentleman a thing or two about love-making. And yet | 
dare say that if the peasant girl and Araminta were to 
compare notes, they would soon be satisfied that you 
were a chip off the old block. At any rate, listen to what 
I am going to tell you about Lavender. He was “swell- 
ing” around college one pleasant morning, adorned like 
the lilies of the valley. Every one, except his inti- 
mate acquaintances, regarded him with wonder. By and 
by a sad-faced woman came up to him, said a few words 
and went away. I happened to hear what was said. The 
woman asked him to pay his washing-bill, unsettled now 
for any number of weeks. He answered her, as every 
moneyless man answers a dun, with smooth things. As 
she walked away, I looked at Lavender. He scowled at 
the fetreating form, and gave point to his look by ejacu- 
lating a hearty “Damn!” I did not think the sprig had 
so much vim, but there was much virtue in his damn. 
As I watched him, lounging off in his lily-of-the-valley 
array, more gorgeous than Solomon in all his glory, 
I knew that he, too, neither toiled nor spun. The sad- 
faced woman, my dear Aristodemus, was doing that part 
of his work for him ;—there was nothing left for him to 
do but to look pretty! But this isn’t all I found out 
about Lavender that morning. Walking by the spot 
where he had been standing, I happened upon a clean 
envelope. Thinking it worth saving, I picked it up and 
found a short letter inside. I have it with me: let me 
read it to you: 
BLANK, June 1, 1870. 

My Own DarLING Boy :—I am ever so tired to-night, 
but I must write you afew words. The days seem too 
long when I let you go without a word from home. We 
are all so proud of you, and so happy that you are gain- 
ing a reputation in college, and not wasting your time 
and powers, as so many young men do, when removed 
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from the restraints of home, that all our contrivings to 
make both ends meet, seem as nothing. I was telling 
Mary, only this morning, that if you only kept on as you 
had begun, I could pinch for you all my life-long. It 
comes harder for her—this looking out for the pennies, 
because, you know, she has always had everything she 
wanted from achild up. But you must n’t think unkindly 
of her, for she loves her brother Adolphus with all her 
heart. If your father had only lived, all would be differ- 
ent; but we must do the best we can now, ourselves.—I 
cannot write more to-night. Only be a good boy, Adol- 
phus, and improve your opportunities, and God will bless 
you. May He always keep you is the constant prayer of 
your loving mother, MATILDA LAVENDER. 


—There, Aristodemus, you know now how much Lav- 
ender pays for his good clothes. The silly boy trades on 
a washer-woman’s credulity and a mother’s love! No 
wonder he wears crape on his beaver. And to think that 
after all no one takes him for a gentleman! I tell you, he 
deserves your pity. Even Tom Pinch ought to feel bad 
forhim. Just look out for yourself, my dear Aristode- 
mus, that you never get into that fix. Wear as good 
clothes as you please, so long as you pay for them out of 
a surplus of income ;—but don’t try to crowd on the can- 
vas when you are ballasted fora light rig. You'll go to 
Davy Jones’s locker, if you do! 


NOTABILIA. 


Although Junior Exhibition has come and gone, 
a reminiscence of it in ye olden time may not be uninter- 
esting. The appointments for it were never announced 
until the last Wednesday morning of term-time. The 
night before, the faculty gave the list to one of the best 
scholars in the class and he, at 5 A. M., read it from the 
chapel steps. The interest felt was so great‘that the 
whole class assembled at that early hour, and the high- 
stand men were the heroes of the day. Alack, how changed. 
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We believe that the custom disappeared with the class of 
‘60 and, if report speaks true, Tutor Richards, ’60, was 
the last man who made the announcement under such 
circumstances. The plan had some advantages and was 
certainly preferable to the present one of publishing the 
list a day or two after every one has left town. It is prob- 
able, however, that the next change in anything connected 
with the Exhibition, will be the abolition of the Exhibition 
itself. It is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

At the end of last year there appeared a publica- 
tion entitled “‘ The Yale Index.” Whether it is to appear 
again this year we do not know. What we have to say 
applies equally to this, the Pot-pourri, and the Banner. 
They all publish the names of members of committees, 
clubs, &c., and publish them with reckless disregard of 
the wishes of their owners. Each year in each of these 
publications two or three names are put in, in different 
organizations, “for a joke.” It is a species of witticism 
which is especially acceptable to the average collegian, 
inasmuch as it is very inane and very safe. The evilisa 
growing one. This trifling with men’s names in print is 
inexcusable. It would probably be useless to appeal to 
the honor of the men who send in for insertion this sort 
of thing. They can be reached only by appealing to their 
fears. Inasmuch as there is no court in college which 
can take cognizance of offences like these, and inasmuch 
as public sentiment only favors anything which can be 
twisted into a joke, the remedy for them must be sought 
of the men who edit these papers and pamphlets. The 
names of members of societies and clubs, of scholarly and 
literary men, are public property only as long as they are 
published as the names of scholarly and literary men, of 
members of societies and clubs. Beyond this permitted 
license, a man’s name should be used only with his per- 
mission, and he has the right to demand that these editors 
should hold themselves responsible for any infringement 
upon this rule. It is no very pleasant thing to see your- 
self held-up to ridicule before the whole college. It really 
seems as if the same spirit which prompted “mock pro- 
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grammes” and the like, dictated these petty insults. In 
the name of gentlemanliness let us have no more of them. 

—There is an old adage that “boys will be boys,” 
which seems to convey the idea that boys will be silly. 
Three years of college life is enough to convince any one 
that there ought to be a companion proverb,—girls will 
be girls,—which should convey the same idea in relation 
to t’other sex. From every boarding school in the East 
showers of tender epistles on pink perfumed paper descend 
upon those lucky Yalensians whose names are apt to strike 
the feminine mind. These missives are usually so alike 
that it excites a suspicion that every boarding-school girl 
has a “ Complete Letter Writer,” in which is a form of 
correspondence warranted to win the hearts of the oppo- 
site sex. Very often one comes which is so thoroughly ab- 
surd that it passes from one to another until worn out with 
overmuch reading. The (presumably) fair writer would 
scarcely be flattered by the popularity of her production 
under such circumstances. The number of such letters 
received here every term is really amazing, and equally 
amazing is the disregard shown in them of the commonest 
rules of orthography, punctuation and the like, while bad 
grammar and worse sentimentality strive for the mastery. 
It seems a pity that the young women who indulge in this 
clandestine correspondence cannot appreciate the hearty 
contempt which they inspire, and it is certainly rather a 
shock to one’s notions of those who are to be, in a year or 
two, Tennyson’s 


“ Fair girl-graduates, with golden hair,” 


to imagine them engaged in the composition of balderdash, 
such as at present seems to please the boarding-school 
mind. 

A year or two ago an attempt was made to change 
the time of meeting for Sophomore societies from Satur- 
day to Friday night. The matter was agitated for a time, 
but was finally lost sight of. It has always seemed to us 
that the present system is a wrong one. All the other 
societies meet upon different evenings of the week, but 
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these, founded last of all, took a night which was already 
occupied. If, now, they should change to Friday, they 
would have an evening of their own, would avoid being 
classed with Freshman societies, would have plenty of 
time for their meetings without fear of running over into 
Sunday morning, and would escape the necessity of having 
a special meeting at every society celebration. There 
seem to be no real objections to the plan, and it is to be 
hoped that the men of ’73 will try it. 


Speaking of Sophomore societies naturally sug- 
gests their greatest evil,—electioneering. This is some- 
thing which has arisen almost entirely within the last 
three years, and which bids fair to injure them in the 
future even more than it has injured them in the past. 
Each year one organization, fearful of being distanced by 
the other, begins to give pledges to Freshmen. This, of 
course, drives the other to the same expedient; they vie 
with each other, and in the end both are injured. The 
same is true of Junior societies. The energies which 
should be directed to the maintenance of the society within 
its hall, are directed to its maintenance without. Bad 
feeling is excited and class-politics are fostered. The evils 
of the system are patent and it is to be hoped that next 
year will see naught of it. It is possible to make and keep 
a pledge not to electioneer, and ’72 and '73 have a fine 
opportunity to benefit in this way their future societies 
and themselves. One great reason for keeping up the 
practice might be removed by diminishing the number of 
members in each organization. At present, out of one 
hundred and twenty men about seventy-five go to 
societies. Inno class are there seventy-five really good 
society men, and hence there has to be a great deal of 
“filling up” with very poor material. It is to escape the 
need of this that electioneering is resorted to. Now if 
the societies agreed to take in only twenty men apiece, 
they would each secure a “ good crowd,” and would make 
themselves worth more inasmuch as their benefits would 
be shared by fewer men, and would escape this necessity 
of electioneering. Something of the sort will have to be 
done, sooner or later, and the sooner the better. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from May 14 to June 5. The most noticeable incident of 
this period has been the advent of summer. Every man’s almanac, 
however, gives all the particulars of this seasonable event, so that we 
are at full liberty to pass from things material to things spiritual, viz. : 


The Graduating Exercises of the Theological Seminary, 


Which occurred on May 19. The services in the morning were held 
at the College Street Church. The order of exercises was as follows: 
Anthem by the Choir; Prayer; The Historical Preparation for the 
Coming of Christ, James Phillips Hoyt, M.A., Coventry, N. Y.; The 
Primary Meaning of Baptism, Juba Howe Vorce, M.A., Crown Point, 
N. Y.; Competitive Prizes in Theological Schools, Albert Francis Hale, 
M.A., Springfield, Ill.; The Doctrine of Regeneration, Anselm Byron 
Brown, B.A., New Haven; Frederick W. Robertson, Joseph William 
Hartshorn, B.A., New Haven; The Influence of Christianity upon 
Poetry, Edward Comfort Starr, B.A., Guilford ; Anthem by the Choir; 
The Proposed Decree of Papal Infallibility, Robert George Stephen 
McNeille, M.A., Philadelphia, Pa.; The Ministry to Sorrow, Thomas 
Dougal Barclay, B.A., Van Vechten, N. Y.; The Literary and Moral 
Culture of the Welsh People, Daniel Augustus Evans, Nantyglo, Wales ; 
Hypothesis in Theology, Elijah Janes, B.A., Oakland, Cal.; A Preach- 
er Baptized with the Holy Ghost, Charles Swan Walker, B.A., Cincin- 
nati, O.; Hymn; Benediction. The College Choir “did” the music. 
In the afternoon the alumni held a reunion at the chapel of the Center 
Church, at which Prof. Geo. E. Day presented some interesting statis- 
tics. Remarks were also made by Drs, Fitch, Bacon and Ames, Profs. 
Porter, Thacher and Burrows, The meeting ended with a “ spread.” 
In the evening the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher talked to the graduating 
class at the Center Church. His talk was very interesting, to say the 
least. The sorrow which was universally felt in college over the depart- 
ure of the ‘* Theologues” lasted until the twenty-fifth, when the 


Foot Race 


At Hamilton Park served in some measure to lighten the general gloom. 
There have been races of this kind at Yale before, and a few in other 


parts of the world, but none that ever have been can be compared with 
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this one. Like most of the athletic sports of Yale, it was gotten up for 
the benefit of the navy. Three prizes were offered of $15, $10 and 
$5 each. The contestants were five in number—Messrs. Mason and 
Gould of ’70, Coonley of ’71, Clapp, Ferry and W. P. Hall of ’72, 
and Hemingway of ’73. The distance to be run was three miles. 
The men started at 4:15. At the end of the first mile Mason with- 
drew. Clapp followed suit soon after; Hall and Gould gave it up after 
running a part of their third mile. The three prizes were thus left to 
Ferry, Coonley and Hemingway, who took them in the order named. 
The time made was respectively 18.52, 19.12 and 20,30. But foot 
races, after all, are very old-fashioned affairs, and in these days are 
nowhere in comparison with the exhilarating game of 


Base Ball, 


To which Yale has been paying much attention of late. The Univer- 
sity Nine was selected near the close of last month, and stands as fol- 
lows: Bentley, ’73, c., Buck, ’70, c. f., A. B. Chapman, ’72, 3 b., 
Day, ’72, r. f., H. C. Deming, ’72, 1. £., McCutchen, ’70, s. s., Pay- 
son, ’72, 2 b., Richards, ’72, 1 b., and Thomas, ’73, p. The first 
match of the season came off on the twenty-sixth of last month with 
the “‘ Athletics,” and resulted in our defeat by a score of 29 to 12. 
Yale plaved exceedingly well, when we take into account the brief 
time that the nine had been together, and at no time showed any signs 
of that demoralization which has hitherto too often characterized our 
playing. ‘The second match took place June 1, with the Rose Hill 
Club of Fordham, N. Y. The University Nine was again beaten, the 
score standing 19 to 13. Inthe midst of this general havoc it is com- 
forting to be able to mention the fact that the class nine of ’71, on this 
same day, beat the Trinity College Nine, of Hartford, by a score of 
26 to 19. The Trinity men, notwithstanding their defeat, took care 
of our fellows in the most generous style. On June 2 the class nines 
of ’70 and ’72 played for the champion flag, lately won by ’72. The 


score stood 26 to 18 in favor of ’72. Following this lively opening of 
the Base Ball season came the 


Barge Race, 


Which took place on Saturday, June 4, the day our record closes, The 
crews rowed as we gave them last month, with a few exceptions : Com- 
modore Bone pulled stroke on the University and Parsons bow; ’71 
had Howe as stroke and Curtis bow, with Cuddeback in the place of 
Ryerson, and Thacher coxswain ; Mr. C, Phelps of ’70 acted as coxswain 
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for ’73. 70 was not represented in the race. The Scientific crew was 
as follows: Whittlesey (stroke), Davenport, Marks, Colgate, Buck, 
Griswold (bow), and Ballard coxswain. The prizes, two in number, 
one of $75 and the other of $25, were given by Mr. W. W. Phelps, 
Yale ’60, of N. Y. city. The course was three miles long, extending 
from the Steamboat Dock past Long Wharf, to Oyster Point and back, 
Handicaps were arranged by a committee, consisting of Wilbur Bacon, 
C. H. Owen, Geo, Adee and Josh Ward, as follows: University to 
carry 75 lbs. extra weight, and the Junior and Freshmen 30 lbs. extra 
each. Owing to the excellent arrangements of the Commodore, the 
boats started without the usual delay, and returned to the line in the 
following order and time: Freshman, 21.17; University, 21.34; 
Sophomore, 21.434; Scientific, 22.18; Junior, 22.284. Mr. E. A, 
Lewis of ’70 acted as time-keeper. The Freshmen pulled about forty- 
two to the minute. A tug, containing the judges, members of the 
press, several of the faculty and a few ladies, followed the crews around 
the course. ‘The harbor was covered with sailing craft. The shell 
race comes off on Lake Saltonstall, June 28, as before mentioned. No 
crews will be permitted to enter except those which rowed in the barge 
race. ‘The Freshmen went wild with excitement over the success of 
their crew, and this made amends for the dullness of the 


Town Shows 


Which have been on the boards this last month, First (May 16, 17 
and 18) came Vernay’s Stereopticon. On the seventeenth French’s 
Circus put in an appearance, leading off with a team of camels, and 
keeping up the excitement by means of its baby camel and elephant. 
On the night of the eighteenth there was a very respectable fire at the 
corner of Silver and Liberty streets, which many of the fellows made a 
point of attending. On the twenty-first Miss Emma Waller appeared 
as Meg Merriles in the play of ‘‘Guy Mannering.” Mr. Grisdale 
was in the company, though he acted a little better than in ‘‘ Frou- 
Frou.” May 23 the Drummer Boy appeared in the military drama and 
allegory of ‘‘ The Battle-field of Shiloh,” and kept it up for six nights. 
It was all fearfully and wonderfully done,—at last, whereat the play- 
goers rejoiced. May 30 was Decoration Day. ‘The veterans turned 
out and placed flowers upon the graves of their dead comrades; while 
the Grays rendered a similar tribute to the memory of those members 
who will never more be present.at roll-call. The soldierly bearing and 
excellent marching of the Grays attracted general notice. The next 
afternoon the members of General Russell’s School repeated the cere- 
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mony. Their fine appearance drew out a large crowd. On the eve- 
ning of May 30 Sophie Worrell’s Burlesque ‘Troupe began an engage- 
ment of two evenings at Music Hall, presenting, on the first evening, 
the mew farce of “ My Turn Next.” On the morning of the thirty- 
first the great American bore, Daniel Pratt, began one of his regular 
visitations, and the end is not yet. He began by discoursing in his 
usual lucid manner about “‘'The Saving Elements of Mankind,” and 
has kept it up ever since. His collections are not large, but frequent. 
June 1 was enlivened by a grand Sunday School Parade on the Green, 
The rising generation was well represented. Quite a number of stu- 
dents were in the crowd, looking disconsolate enough. The little 
heathen were happy and unruly, as usual, June 2 Buckley’s Serenaders 
presented the Burlesque Opera in good style. Madame Parepa-Rosa 
appeared in English Opera on the evening of June 3. A large and 
brilliant audience were present. The entertainment—Mozart’s ‘* Mar- 
riage of Figaro ”—was in every sense of the word delightful. And now 
that the heavy dishes are through with, let us get at the 


Trifles 


As quick as possible.-—Messrs, C. Phelps, ’70, Board and Dudley, ’71, 
F, S. Smith and Sherwood, ’72, represented the Yale Chapter at the 
A, 4, &, Convention held with the Bowdoin chapter at Portland, May 
18 and 19.—May 21 the Freshman Societies elected the following cam- 
paign officers: I’. N.—President: S. J. Elder; Committee: B. C, 
Atterbury, G. M. Browne, E. H. Buckingham, R. W. Conant, D. 
Davenport, W. A. Houghton, E. S. Miller, I. R. Sanford. K, =, E.— 
President: S. O. Prentice; Committee: S. L. Boyce, C. W. Bowen, 
A. Collins, H. B. Frissell, E. E. Gaylord, L. W. Irwin, W. E. Kelley, C. 
A. Russell. A, K.—President: W. B. Bininger; Committee: W. W. 
Beebe, A. J. Caton, G. V. Gould, F. W. Howard, C. P. Latting, J. 
P. Piatt, F. S. Wicks.—Near the close of last month the elms of the 
college yard began to blossom out with furniture advertisements. Even 
the dormitories, sapless as they may appear, bore fruit of this sort; and 
South College, in a spasm of fertility, went so far as to put forth chairs. 
These, however, the faculty immediately ‘“‘sat on.” The inducements 
to purchase were of the most tempting kind. One enterprising indi- 
vidual offered a “‘ free lunch every evening,” to which a conscientious 
member of the Senior Class suggested that there should be added: 
“‘ except Sunday evening ;” a second announced that a valuable present 
would be given away with every piece of furniture sold; while others 
fished with other bait.—Brothers and Linonia have not yet been able 
to get enough members together to elect their so-called campaign 
officers.—At an early hour in the morning of May 29 the Sophomore 
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Societies had a little musical contest at the fence. 9. ©. yw. sang the 


best, perhaps, but A. B. 2.’s endurance won the last song beyond 
> P Pp > g y 


‘ > 


question. After numberless ‘‘ repeats,” one genius improvised the fol- 
lowing : 

The hew-gag whangs the hour of one, 

And 9. ¥. is almost done ; 

The hew-gag whangs the hour of one, 


And B, =. has just begun! 


The sentiment contained in these lines is excellent, though they will 
probably be gravely quoted some two thousand years hence in order to 
prove that the boasted civilization of the 19th century wasn’t much, 
after all.—Prof. Fisher preached in the Chapel on the afternoon of the 
twenty-ninth.—Dr. Daggett preached from the State House steps on 
the evening of the same day.—The Seniors handed in their Townsend 
compositions on the thirtieth, There are twenty-two competitors,— 
About a dozen Freshmen entered the examination for the Woolsey 
Scholarship, which began on the same day.—The class of 67, of 
Williston Seminary, had a reunion at Easthampton June 1. Messrs, 
Bliss, Board, Hitchcock, Jewell, Smith, Sproat and Todd, of the 
Junior Class, were present. Mr. Bliss delivered the oration.—A couple 
of Ethiopian banjoists have visited the fence several times during this 
last month, drawing a large crowd each time.—A pleasant incident hap- 
pened at the fence on Saturday evening, June 4. The Freshman Class 
marched up from the boat-house in fine order, headed by their victo- 
rious crew. As they passed the fence the Sophomores applauded them 
most heartily. The gallant fellows who had pulled so lustily deserved 
it.—Subjects have been given out for what are called Junior Townsends 
or Rhetorical Prizes, to ’72, as follows: Erskine and Webster compared ; 
the Purchase of Louisiana; Strength and Weakness of our Republic ; 
Civilization dependent on Christianity. Six so-called prizes are to be 
given, viz., the lucrative ‘‘honorable mention.” Every member of 
the class is obliged to write, and all articles are to be handed in at the 
last recitation of the term. ’70 is the only class that ever had Junior 
Townsends before.—The opp-stiftung is a foundation established 
about three years ago in honor of the late Professor Bopp, founder of 
the modern science of Comparative Philology. Its two prizes, a first 
of 300 thalers and a second of 150, are awarded yearly by the Berlin 
Academy, for services rendered either to Indo-European philology or to 
Sanskrit learning. This year, the first prize has been awarded to Pro- 
fessor William D. Whitney, of Yale College, for his edition, with 
translation and commentary, of the TZdittiriya-Prdtigdkhya and 
Tribhdshyaraina, begun in the Journal of the American Oriental 
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Society and to be completed in its next Number.—The memory of 
Dickerman’s old shop is already a little mouldy, but it still deserves 
a tear. For where could you be more certain of paying for 
what you got, than there! Tick will flourish now, while Pay- 
as-you-go will die of neglect.—The Seniors have put their own 
epitaph on the general tombstone of every class, the Library building. 
Centuries hence the antiquarian will strive to find out why ‘‘ 1870” 
was cut into the solid wall of the right-hand wing rather than of the 
left. A hard question, to leave to the philosophers of the future.—A 
photograph of “Ruth” has lately been hung in the Reading-Room. 
It is a beautiful picture.—A N. Y. paper says that C. W. Bowen of the 
Freshman Class reported Mr. Beecher’s address for the College Courant. 
—The worms of the period have appeared on the college fence. They 
are delicate creatures.—Many curious and wonderful figures have been 
cut on the stone window-caps of Farnam Hall.—These new-fangled 
arrangements are so distasteful to Old Divinity that the old dame has 
actually begun to sink under them. Her days are about numbered.— 
The Freshmen are wearing crape in memory of Charles Parker Bodfish, 
of Wareham, Mass., who recently died.—The invitations to the Wood- 
en Spoon Promenade and Exhibition are out. They are very neat and 
pretty; but we should get more comfort from seeing the name of the 
engraver, D. L. Davies, on every corner, if we didn’t know that he 
was too tight-skinned to advertise in the Lir.—The Faculty have 
ordained that no match games of base ball shall hereafter take place on 
any afternoon except those of Wednesday and Saturday—which is one 
way of promoting base ball interests.—Prof. Fisher is now delivering a 
course of nine lectures at Harvard on Stoicism.—The Yale Courant 
announces that its editors will hereafter be chosen without reference to 
Senior Societies.—President Woolsey is now President of the American 
Home Missionary Society.—Perhaps we ought to state that the Cod/ege 
Courant and the Yale Courant, though edited by different gentlemen, 
are still owned by one man and published at the same office.—The bar- 
ges used June 4 weighed—U., 360 lbs.; ’71, 320; ’72, 360; ’73, 
250; Sci., 350. The U. barge was 6 inches wider than the ’73 barge. 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The Library 
Has received a rare addition in the way of Mathematics by the purchase 


of the Hillhouse library. It numbers about 3,000 volumes, while its 
value is variously estimated from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars. 
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Cornell had been extremely anxious to obtain it; Pres. White offering 
to give to the University his private Architectural library were but one- 
half even of this collection secured.. The books would interest the 
general reader hardly so intensely as an equal number of average Patent 
Office Reports. But if any student fails to get enough mathematics in 
the ordinary course of recitation, here whole shelves invite to a solid 
dig, their contents ranging from the Key to Colburn’s Mental Arithme- 
tic up to Newton’s Principia in the original Latin. A fitting accompa- 
niment to this are the works on engineering purchased in Europe by 
Prof. Lyman, at the cost of $1,200, While these are being arranged 
in cases by the indefatigable assistant, Mr. A. B. Hill, down stairs, the 
regular 


Lectures on Mining 


are delivered by Prof. A. P. Rockwell (Yale, ’55), at the rate of six a 
week, Leaving his chair in the Boston Institute of Technology, he 
comes to spend a month here. Speaking of lectures, we must not forget 
to mention 


Mr. A. R. Conkling’s Lecture 


on the “Mammoth Cave.” Despite the fair weather of the 2d inst., 
the audience, including two Professors and several assistants, was large 
and enthusiastic. The lecturer explained how that upon the earnest 
solicitation of many friends he had finally consented to give an account 
of his recent visit; he had done his best and it remained for them to 
pass lenient judgment on his “‘ diagnosis.” He first treated the subject 
after the manner of the popular traveler, propounding, in connection 
with his running narrative, several conundrums destined to pose the 
astutest intellects. Then taking it up scientifically he expatiated suc- 
cessively on its geology, mineralogy and zoology, in a style at once sat- 
isfactory and entertaining. His elucidation of the more important 
points by blackboard delineations and figures was particularly happy ; 
and at the close he was warmly congratulated by the Profs. on his suc- 
cess, This has but distant connection with 


Excursions, 


Including the one to Middletown with Prof. Dana, and others more 
exclusively botanical with Prof. Eaton. ‘The most extensive of the 
latter was to Mt. Carmel on the 23d ult. The party spent the morn- 
ing ranging over the ridge in search of plants and bugs,—a general 
term in common use, or rather abuse, to denote all things zoological,— 
and after a good stretch over country roads, in the afternoon found 
itself at the attractive depot at Wallingford. The most showy flowers 
gathered were Azalea nudiflora and Cypripedium pubescens, parvi- 
forum and acaule. On the 30 ult., while botanizing in damp moist 
woods a little off the Derby road, Mr. Harger, 68, discovered Botry- 
chium lanceolatum, a fern new to this State. While the naturalists are 
thus engaged, the men of muscle maintain the 
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Boating 


Interest, Buck and Griswold completing the crew. There is no reason 
for discouragement at the result of the barge race. Bennett’s unavoid- 
able absence told heavily, as did the prevailing wind, since the boat 
floats low in the water. The ‘‘ Lawrence” boat crew of Harvard 
have been challenged, and the race is expected to take place here late 
this month, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We have received the following exchanges :— 

COLLEGE Papers :—Amherst Student, Annalist, Cap and Gown, Chronicle, 
College Argus, College Courier, College Review, College Times, Cornell Era, Echoes, 
Eureka College Vidette, Harvard Advocate, Irving Union, Madisonensis, McKen- 
dree Repository, Miami Student, Notre Dame Scholastic, Qui Vive, Southern Col- 
legian, Trinity Tablet, Vidette, Western Collegian, Yale Courant. 

CoLLEGE MAGAZINES:—Ave Maria, Beloit College Monthly, College Days, 
Dartmouth, Hamilton Literary Monthly, Owl, Packer Quarterly, Union Literary 
Magazine. 

OUTSIDE PUBLICATIONS.—American Literary Gazette, Appletons’ Fournal, 
Atlantic Monthly, Child at Home, Christian Banner, Christian World, Every 
Saturday, Michigan Teacher, Nation, New York Standard, New York Citizen 
and Round Table, Overland Monthly, Punchinello, Sabbath at Home, Seaside 
Oracle, Statesman, Western Monthly. 

We have also received from W. O. Hickok & Son, Harrisburg, Penn., a 
Catalogue of Ruling Machines, etc., and from H. Edgar Johnson, Baltimore, 
Md., a Plea for a Decimal System of Weights and Measures, 

The current numbers of most of our college exchanges have seemed to us 
unusually good. We have read them with great interest. 

The Amherst Student says the Yale Courant is “hardly equal to what might 
be expected from Yale.” Unfortunate Student! the Courant will probably 
squelch you forthwith. The College Argus says “ Prof. Welch, of Yale, is 
now giving regular instruction to the several classes at the Gymnasium.” 
Will the Avgus please notice our Notabil. of last month and correct its errone- 
ous statement ? At Cornell, neutrals are entitled “Independents.” The 
last number of the Zva contains an account of a fierce contest there over the 
Era editors for next year. We should judge that Cornell was as badly 
affected by politics as Yale. The Denison Collegian calls the Harvard Advo- 
cate “codfish aristocracy.”"——-We notice with dread that the fair editors of 
the Echoes have declined to exchange with a certain college publication, be- 
cause the latter was, in their opinion, “vulgar.” Perhaps the staid old Lir. 
may be condemned next. Who knows? The Lureka College Vidette is to 
be enlarged. Wecongratulate it on its prosperity and hope that after enlarge- 
ment it will not disfigure its pages by such puerile nonsense as “ Certamen.” 
It may be an excellent joke to write cousin “ kusine,” but we confess we fail 
to appreciate it. The Harvard Advocate is, as always, good. Its article on 
“ Student Conversations” is the best we have seen in a college paper for 
many a day.—tThe /rving Union leads off with an article on “ Wit and Hu- 
mor,” which bears a suspicious resemblance to parts of E. P. Whipple’s 
essay on the same subject. The Notre Dame Scholastic makes a feeble at- 
tempt to flay the Zargum, of Rutgers, but ignominiously fails. The Scholastic 
is the poorest of all our exchanges, with the single exception of the Ave 
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Maria, a magazine published at the same “college” (?)——The Williams 
Vidette is “ on its ear,” because ’70 has voted to have no class-day. It calls 
their course “ unmanly,” and their spirit “‘ petty,” and announces that in 
place of the class-day the Junior class will give a Junior Exhibition, a thing 
which, it adds, “is exceedingly popular at Yale!” The Western Collegian 
discusses solar radiation, the antiquity of man, the Darwinian theory, and other 
light and interesting topics. The Beloit College Monthly contains a disquisi- 
tion on the “ Theology of the Greek Poets.” College Days, with a refreshing 
candor, speaks of itself as being conducted by “nearly the whole school.” 
Would that other publications were as frank. According to the Dartmouth, 
optional church-going works favorably at Cornell. The Hamilton Literary 
Monthly is a credit to its college. The Ow/ is improving. It has only 
seventeen pages of poetry in this number. The Packer Quarterly is good, 
especially its advertisements. Strange, isn’t it, that the most prominent 
advertisements in a boarding-school paper should be those of dealers in 
wedding cards, wedding presents, and wedding outfits ? 

Our outside exchanges are interesting. Most of the cuts in Zvery Satur- 
day were better executed in the Graphic. The Richardson-McFarland case 
seems to have brought into print a multitude of articles. The <Adantic dis- 
cusses “ The Logic of Marriage and Murder,” while the ation discourses 
concerning ‘ Society and Marriage” and “ Jury Morality.” The latter paper 
has a good article about Vassar. Punchinello has reached its tenth number 
and is steadily improving. We wish it all success, and it deserves it. 

We notice that our college exchanges generally complain of the vast quan- 
tity of rhyme sent to them. One of them announces that it has on hand 
enough poetry to occupy the whole paper for a year! Whether it is that 
Yalensians are too wise or too stupid, we do not know, but certainly we have 
not so far been overwhelmed with poetical contributions. Among five or six 
hundred young men there ought to be half a dozen of fair ability in this way. 
Anxious to arouse the dormant, and spur on the aroused poets of Yale, the 
board has resolved to offer one or two prizes for the best poems, in addition 
to those for the best fictitious stories. For full particulars, see the July Lir. 

The title of the versicle on page 391 was suggested by G. A. Townsend’s 
“ Little Grisette.’” Two clauses in it, of four words each, are transferred 
trom that poem. Otherwise, however destitute of other merits, it can claim 
that of originality. 

Preceding editors have all complained of the difficulty of writing a “‘ Table.” 
Never before did we believe that it was really hard. We confess our error. 
After an exhaustive course of reading, embracing the Lirs. for the last twenty 
years, we find that this part of the magazine mzs¢ be either sentimental or 
funny. Weare neither. The mildest epithet in relation to depth of senti- 
ment which has ever been applied to us is “cold-blooded.” Although we 
have been sometimes funny, when we did n’t want to be, we never have been 
tunny, when we did want to be. We never tried to be sentimental. We did 
once try to be funny. It was in K. 2.E. We wrote a funny paper. We read 
it and nobody laughed. We never tried again. Under these circumstances 
we are in despair. The very time is against us. Had we edited the May Lr. 
there would have been a glorious opportunity for likening the magazine toa 
gallant ship, with everything about her done up in true nautical style, a & 
Marryatt and Cooper, setting out on her voyage. Were we to edit the July 
Lit., we might allude in a touching manner to the approaching separation; 
to the metropolis of the West, whose civic authorities would soon greet us; 
to some imaginary pair of dark eyes which would “grow brighter at our 
coming ;” and to various other equally interesting matters. But, alas, ’tis 
June. Of course we immediately think 


‘** And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days,” 


but the thought helps us not at all. It rather infects us with gloom, inasmuch 
as we are forced to conclude that there will be no perfect days this year, if 
this statement be true. Thus with temperament and time against us, we 
abandon the unequal contest, and with this brief “statement of facts,” we 
end the June Lit. A. B, M. 








